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gently pressed through the narrow opening by means of a
wire. When the softened quill becomes dry it naturally
contracts, and thus firmly grips the bundle of hairs en-
closed by it.

Instead of employing quills in the manufacture of
artists* pencils, it is now commonly the practice to insert
the bundles of hair in metallic tubes appropriately tapered,
and these are fixed into cedar or other wooden handles,
thus forming an exceedingly agreeable tool to work with,
and rendering the employment of quill-splitting handles
unnecessary except in some instances.

WHITEWASHING-.

Custom has made us acquainted with the effect, if not
with the method, of whitewashing. In preparing his
" whitewash" the workman puts a few lumps of whiting
into a bucket, and works it up into a thin creamy mass
with the addition of water, taking care to leave no lumps
in the mixture. To this is added a moderate amount of
size, or thin glue, which is well stirred in and thoroughly
incorporated. It is applied to ceilings and walls by means
of a broad, fiat brush, which should be worked uniformly
in one direction. Surfaces that have been previously
whitewashed should be first brushed over with a dry brush'
to remove dust, and afterwards wall brushed over with
plain clean water; when this surface has become partially,
but not wholly dry, it is in a better condition to receive a
coating of whitewash.

Lime-wasMng, as it is termed, consists in brushing
over certain surfaces, as stable walls, cattle-pens, etc., with
a mixture of quicklime in water. Mr. Tegetmeier says: